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tics that facilitate the development of early behavior patterns that can culminate in the label but that presumably could be avoided through alternative patterns of socialization. It is widely accepted that a child who is not able to hear should be taught through another modality. Similarly, if a child does not readily learn to avoid undesirable behaviors by ordinary methods of training, it seems reasonable that other methods should be developed and employed. That what those methods might be is not known is precisely the point of recommending research on the issues that have been raised with respect to psychopathy. Such research, if it is productive, offers hope of averting the processes that when they result in criminal behavior in certain adults have proved extremely difficult to deal with, Although the hypothesized characteristics of the psychopath occur in only a small proportion of identified offenders-, if these persons account for a disporportionately large amount of serious crime, the potential importance of the research may be great.
Research of the kind surveyed by Hippchen (1978) also may be worth pursuing because the variables involved are thought to be associated with a wide range of deviant behavior, including such crime. Moreover, the interventions that would seem to flow naturally from substantiation of the kinds of hypotheses involved in the "ecological" approach he pursues should meet few objections on ethical or moral grounds and should be far less costly than the costs of dealing with crime. It may be no simple matter to detect and identify allergies that are as widespread and attributable to such common food substances as Hippchen and his associates seem to think is the case, but the stigma associated with the diagnosis is probably minimal, and the problems involved in reducing intake of allergens are likely to be relatively manageable in relation to other kinds of interventions that are often recommended. Similarly, if diet, lighting conditions, and local climate do prove ultimately to make even small differences in the behavior of delinquents and criminals, the alteration of such factors might be cost effective in reducing the frequency of undesirable behaviors and in some instances would be accompanied by positive effects on a broader segment of the population, since many ecological changes would probably be widely desirable.
The panel does not endorse any particular line of research nor any particular investigator; nevertheless, it believes that research on biological variables potentially associated with criminal behavior should be systematically pursued and supported. Research on biological variables seems to offer some hope of comprehending obvious individual differences in criminal behavior. At least some forms of criminal behavior occur with greater than expected frequency among persons with certain social or cultural characteristics (e.g., those lacking education), but few persons with